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HERMAN    MELVILLE 

(1819-1891) 

Throughout  the  last  half  of  his  life,  over  a  span  of  thirty-five 
years,  Melville,  who,  in  Moby  Dick,  had  reached  levels  of  imagi- 
native writing  unsurpassed  by  any  other  American,  wrote  little 
more  prose.  When  he  had  finished  The  Confidence  Man  in  1856, 
he  had  produced  ten  books  in  less  than  a  dozen  years  and  had 
had  his  bellyful  of  trying  unsuccessfully  to  gain  a  comprehending 
audience  and  to  support  himself  by  his  pen.  But  he  had  not  lost 
his  interest  in  self-expression,  and,  turning  to  verse,  he  had,  by 
the  spring  of  1860,  a  volume  ready  for  publication.  This  was  to 
find  no  publisher,  and  not  until  the  year  after  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  did  he  at  last  make  his  appearance  as  a  poet.  The  book  then 
issued  was  Battle-Pieces,  a  series  of  seventy  poems  that  form  a 
running  commentary  on  the  course  of  the  war,  though  most  of 
them  were  inspired,  retrospectively,  by  the  fall  of  Richmond.  The 
book  had  slight  critical  success,  and  from  that  time  forward 
Melville,  who  had  failed  in  various  applications  for  a  consular 
appointment,  was  employed  for  twenty  years  as  a  customs  in- 
spector in  New  York,  and  possessed  only  intermittent  time  for 
writing.  But  he  managed  to  bring  to  completion  Clarel,  a  narra- 
tive poem  of  several  thousand  lines,  which  grew  out  of  the  medi- 
tative pilgrimage  he  had  made  to  the  Holy  Land  during  the  year 
after  the  career  as  a  writer  of  fiction  had  seemed  to  him  finally 
unreal.  Clarel,  as  Melville  himself  noted,  was  "immensely  adapted 
for  unpopularity,"  and  could  be  printed  in  1876  only  as  the  result 
of  a  gift  fom  a  Gansevoort  uncle.  After  his  release  from  the  cus- 
tomhouse at  the  end  of  1885,  Melville  felt  a  resurgence  of  his 
creative  energies,  and  made  one  major  return  to  fiction  in  Billy 
Budd.  But  this  story  was  still  in  manuscript  at  his  death,  and  his 
final  efforts  to  publish  were  two  small  volumes  of  verse,  each 
privately  printed  in  twenty-five  copies,  John  Marr  and  Other 
Sailors,  1888,  and  Timoleon,  1891.  One  section  of  the  latter, 
"Fruits  of  Travel  Long  Ago,"  would  seem  to  be  at  least  part  of 
what  he  had  designed  as  his  first  book  of  verse  three  decades 
before.  Left  among  his  papers  at  his  death  were  more  than 
seventy  further  poems,  in  addition  to  fragments  of  varying 
length. 


All  the  above  poetry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  manu- 
scripts, comprises  three  volumes  of  Melville's  collected  works. 
But  since  that  edition  appeared  in  England  twenty  years  ago, 
was  limited  to  750  copies,  and  is  long  since  out  of  print,  the  range 
of  Melville's  verse  is  virtually  unavailable  for  the  common  reader. 
The  selection  here  presented  tries  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
various  interests  attaching  to  any  part  of  Melville's  work.  Some 
poems  have  been  chosen  becai^e  they  embody  the  same  recur- 
rent symbols  that  give  an  absorbing  unity  to  his  prose.  These 
symbols  appear  most  often  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  sea:  "To 
Ned"  shows  that  he  kept  through  life  the  image  of  Typee,  of 
primitive  existence  unspoiled  by  civilization;  "The  Berg"  pre- 
sents a  variant  of  the  terrifying  white  death  of  Moby  Dick;  the 
"maldive  shark"  glides  also  through  the  lines  "Commemorative 
of  a  Naval  Victory."  Other  poems  serve  to  light  up  facets  of  Mel- 
ville's mind  as  it  developed  in  the  years  after  his  great  creative 
period:  "Greek  Architecture"  indicates  his  understanding  of  a 
balanced  form  far  different  from  any  he  had  struggled  to  master: 
"Art"— whose  lines  are  scratched  out  and  rewritten  with  many 
changes  in  the  manuscript— tells  how  painfully  he  understood 
the  tensions  of  the  struggle  for  the  union  of  opposites. 

Few  of  his  poems  reveal  anything  like  the  mastery  of  organic 
rhythm  to  be  found  in  his  best  prose.  He  had  become  an  appren- 
tice too  late  to  a  new  craft.  Although  he  tried  his  hand  at  a  variety 
of  metrical  forms,  he  seldom  progressed  beyond  an  acquired 
skill.  He  was  capable  of  such  lyric  patterns  as  "Shiloh"  or 
"Monody,"  but  he  could  often  be  stiff  and  clumsy.  Yet  what  he 
had  to  convey  is  very  impressive.  I  have  included  enough  of 
Battle-Pieces  to  show  the  depth  of  his  concern  with  the  problems 
of  war.  Whole-hearted  in  his  devotion  to  the  Union's  cause,  what 
he  urged  at  the  close  was  forbearance  and  charity  on  the  part  of 
the  North  as  the  chief  guide  to  reconstruction;  and  he  prayed 
"that  the  terrible  historic  tragedy  of  our  time  may  not  have  been 
enacted  without  instructing  our  whole  beloved  country  through 
terror  and  pity.  .  .  ." 

Clarel  took  his  thought  into  some  of  the  problems  of  his 
society's  future  and  of  our  present.  It  falls  into  the  tradition  of 
those  poetic  debates  of  the  mind  which  formed  so  much  of  the 
substance  of  Clough  and  Arnold  and  Tennyson.  Since  its  char- 


acters  voice  a  bewildering  variety  of  creeds,  and  since  Clarel, 
the  disillusioned  young  divinity  student  is  about  the  most 
shadowy  in  the  group,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the 
poem  exactly  what  Melville  believed.  The  passages  selected  are 
among  those  where  he  persevered  farthest  from  the  beaten  tracks 
of  his  day,  where  he  doubted  the  value  for  the  world  of  the 
dominance  of  Anglo-Saxon  industrialists,  where  he  foresaw  class 
wars,  and  where,  with  the  deca^  of  Protestantism,  he  also  fore- 
saw a  grim  duel  between  "Rome  and  the  Atheist."  To  put  the 
gloom  of  some  of  these  conjectures  into  its  proper  context,  we 
should  remember  his  reaction  to  Thomson's  City  of  Dreadful 
Night:  "As  to  the  pessimism,  although  neither  pessimist  nor 
optimist  myself,  nevertheless  I  relish  it  in  the  verse,  if  for  nothing 
else  than  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  exorbitant  hopefulness,  juvenile 
and  shallow,  that  makes  such  a  bluster  in  these  days."  We  should 
also  remember  that  the  "Epilogue"  to  Clarel  dwells  upon  Chris- 
tian hope,  and  that  "The  Lake,"  the  most  sustained  poem  left  by 
Melville  in  manuscript,  celebrates  the  theme  of  seasonal  death 
and  rebirth.  And  to  counteract  his  forebodings  of  the  possible 
degradation  of  democracy,  we  should  recall  his  celebration  of 
the  heroic  possibilities  of  the  common  man— one  of  the  most 
recurrent  themes  of  his  fiction,  from  Jack  Chase  to  Billy  Budd. 
A  reward  that  awaits  the  reader  who  follows  these  selections 
on  to  Melville's  collected  works  is  the  frequency  with  which  his 
mediocre  poems  are  illuminated  by  passages  where  the  poet  is 
in  supreme  control.  That  being  the  case  I  have  not  scrupled  in 
three  instances  beyond  Clarel  ("Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek,"  "On 
the  Slain  Collegians,"  "Commemorative  of  a  Naval  Victory")  to 
release  such  passages  from  their  hampering  surroundings.  One 
further  such  passage,  the  concluding  quatrain  to  "  'The  Coming 
Storm',"  an  otherwise  undistinguished  reaction  to  a  painting  by 
Sandford  Gifford,  is  perhaps  the  best  poetry  Melville  wrote. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  these  lines  constitute  one  of 
the  most  profound  recognitions  of  the  value  of  tragedy  ever  to 
have  been  made: 

No  utter  surprise  can  come  to  him 
Who  reaches  Shakespeare's  core; 

That  which  we  seek  and  shun  is  there- 
Man's  final  lore. 


Such  lines  suggest  Melville's  master  preoccupation,  in  verse  no 
less  than  in  prose.  If  it  would  not  have  risked  confusion,  I  should 
have  called  this  selection  by  the  sub-title  of  Battle-Pieces:  As- 
pects of  the  War.  That  would  have  suggested  Melville's  continu- 
ing concern  with  the  unending  struggle,  with  the  tensions  be- 
tween good  and  evil:  within  the  mind  and  in  the  state,  political, 
social,  and  religious. 

F.  O.  Matthiessen 


From  BATTLE-PIECES 

THE  PORTENT 

(1859) 

Hanging  from  the  beam, 

Slowly  swaying  (such  the  law), 

Gaunt  the  shadow  on  your  green, 
Shenandoah! 

The  cut  is  on  the  crown 

(Lo,  John  Brown), 

And  the  stabs  shall  heal  no  more. 

Hidden  in  the  cap 

Is  the  anguish  none  can  draw; 

So  your  future  veils  its  face, 
Shenandoah! 

But  the  streaming  beard  is  shown 

(Weird  John  Brown), 

The  meteor  of  the  war. 

MISGIVINGS 

(1860) 

When  ocean-clouds  over  inland  hills 
Sweep  storming  in  late  autumn  brown, 

And  horror  the  sodden  valley  fills, 

And  the  spire  falls  crashing  in  the  town, 

I  muse  upon  my  country's  ills— 

The  tempest  bursting  from  the  waste  of  Time 
On  the  world's  fairest  hope  linked  with  man's  foulest  crime. 

Nature's  dark  side  is  heeded  now— 

(Ah!  optimist-cheer  disheartened  flown)— 

A  child  may  read  the  moody  brow 
Of  yon  black  mountain  lone. 

With  shouts  the  torrents  down  the  gorges  go, 

And  storms  are  formed  behind  the  storm  we  feel: 
The  hemlock  shakes  in  the  rafter,  the  oak  in  the  driving  keel. 
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SHILOH 

A  REQUIEM 

(April  1862) 

Skimming  lightly,  wheeling  still, 

The  swallows  fly  low 
Over  the  field  in  clouded  days, 

The  forest-field  of  Shiloh— 
Over  the  field  where  April  rain 
Solaced  the  parched  one  stretched  in  pain 
Through  the  pause  of  night 
That  followed  the  Sunday  fight 

Around  the  church  of  Shiloh— 
The  church  so  lone,  the  log-built  one, 
That  echoed  to  many  a  parting  groan 
And  natural  prayer 

Of  dying  foemen  mingled  there— 
Foemen  at  morn,  but  friends  at  eve- 
Fame  or  country  least  their  care: 
(What  like  a  bullet  can  undeceive!) 

But  now  they  lie  low, 
While  over  them  the  swallows  skim, 

And  all  is  hushed  at  Shiloh. 


THE  HOUSE-TOP 

A   NIGHT  PIECE 

(July  1863) 

['7  dare  not  write  the  horrible  and  inconceivable  atrocities  com- 
mitted," says  Froissart,  in  alluding  to  the  remarkable  sedition  in 
France  during  his  time.  The  like  may  be  hinted  of  some  proceedings 
of  the  draft-rioters— Melville's  Note] 

No  sleep.  The  sultriness  pervades  the  air 
And  binds  the  brain— a  dense  oppression,  such 
As  tawny  tigers  feel  in  matted  shades, 
Vexing  their  blood  and  making  apt  for  ravage. 
Beneath  the  stars  the  roofy  desert  spreads 
Vacant  as  Libya.  All  is  hushed  near  by. 
Yet  fitfully  from  far  breaks  a  mixed  surf 
Of  muffled  sound,  the  Atheist  roar  of  riot. 
Yonder,  where  parching  Sirius  set  in  drought, 
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Balefully  glares  red  Arson— there— and  there. 

The  Town  is  taken  by  its  rats— ship-rats 

And  rats  of  the  wharves.  All  civil  charms 

And  priestly  spells  which  late  held  hearts  in  awe— 

Fear-bound,  subjected  to  a  better  sway 

Than  sway  of  self;  these  like  a  dream  dissolve, 

And  man  rebounds  whole  aeons  back  in  nature. 

Hail  to  the  low  dull  rumble,  dull  and  dead, 

And  ponderous  drag  that  shakes  the  wall. 

Wise  Draco  comes,  deep  in  the  midnight  roll 

Of  black  artillery;  he  comes,  though  late; 

In  code  corroborating  Calvin's  creed 

And  cynic  tyrannies  of  honest  kings; 

He  comes,  nor  parleys;  and  the  Town,  redeemed, 

Gives  thanks  devout;  nor,  being  thankful,  heeds 

The  grimy  slur  on  the  Republic's  faith  implied, 

Which  holds  that  Man  is  naturally  good, 

And— more— is  Nature's  Roman,  never  to  be  scourged. 

SHERIDAN  AT  CEDAR  CREEK 

(October  1864) 
Shoe  the  steed  with  silver 

That  bore  him  to  the  fray, 
When  he  heard  the  guns  at  dawning— 

Miles  away; 
When  he  heard  them  calling,  calling- 
Mount!  nor  stay: 
Quick,  or  all  is  lost; 

They've  surprised  and  stormed  the  post, 
They  push  your  routed  host- 
Gallop!  retrieve  the  day  .  .  . 

Shroud  the  horse  in  sable— 

For  the  mounds  they  heap! 
There  is  firing  in  the  Valley, 

And  yet  no  strife  they  keep; 
It  is  the  parting  volley, 
It  is  the  pathos  deep. 

There  is  glory  for  the  brave 
Who  lead,  and  nobly  save, 
But  no  knowledge  in  the  grave 
Where  the  nameless  followers  sleep. 

en: 


IN  THE  PRISON  PEN 
(1864) 

Listless  he  eyes  the  palisades 

And  sentries  in  the  glare; 
'Tis  barren  as  a  pelican-beach— 

But  his  world  is  ended  there. 

Nothing  to  do;  and  vacant  hands 

Bring  on  the  idiot-pain; 
He  tries  to  think— to  recollect, 

But  the  blur  is  on  his  brain. 

Around  him  swarm  the  plaining  ghosts 

Like  those  on  Virgil's  shore— 
A  wilderness  of  faces  dim, 

And  pale  ones  gashed  and  hoar. 

A  smiting  sun.  No  shed,  no  tree; 

He  totters  to  his  lair— 
A  den  that  sick  hands  dug  in  earth 

Ere  famine  wasted  there, 

Or,  dropping  in  his  place,  he  swoons, 
Walled  in  by  throngs  that  press, 

Till  forth  from  the  throngs  they  bear  him  dead- 
Dead  in  his  meagreness. 

THE  COLLEGE  COLONEL 

He  rides  at  their  head; 

A  crutch  by  his  saddle  just  slants  in  view, 
One  slung  arm  is  in  splints,  you  see, 

Yet  he  guides  his  strong  steed— how  coldly  too. 

He  brings  his  regiment  home- 
Not  as  they  filed  two  years  before, 

But  a  remnant  half -tattered,  and  battered,  and  worn, 

Like  castaway  sailors,  who— stunned 
By  the  surfs  loud  roar, 
Their  mates  dragged  back  and  seen  no  more— 

Again  and  again  breast  the  surge, 
And  at  last  crawl,  spent,  to  shore 
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A  still  rigidity  and  pale— 

An  Indian  aloofness  lones  his  brow; 
He  has  lived  a  thousand  years 
Compressed  in  battle's  pains  and  prayers, 

Marches  and  watches  slow. 

There  are  welcoming  shouts,  and  flags; 

Old  men  off  hat  to  the  Boy, 
Wreaths  from  gay  balconies  fall  at  his  feet, 
But  to  him— there  comes  alloy. 

It  is  not  that  a  leg  is  lost, 

It  is  not  that  an  arm  is  maimed, 

It  is  not  that  the  fever  has  racked— 
Self  he  has  long  disclaimed. 

But  all  through  the  Seven  Days'  Fight, 
And  deep  in  the  Wilderness  grim, 

And  in  the  field-hospital  tent, 
And  Petersburg  crater,  and  dim 

Lean  brooding  in  Libby,  there  came— 
Ah  heaven!— what  truth  to  him. 


A  DIRGE  FOR  McPHERSON 

KILLED  IN  FRONT  OF  ATLANTA 
(July  1864) 

[Melville's  note  on  this  poem  shows  how  he  responded  like  Whitman 
to  the  heroic  common  man:  "The  late  Major  General  McPherson, 
commanding  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  a  native  of  Ohio  and  a  West 
Pointer,  was  one  of  the  foremost  spirits  of  the  war.  Young,  though  a 
veteran;  hardy,  intrepid,  sensitive  in  honor,  full  of  engaging  qualities, 
with  manly  beauty;  possessed  of  genius,  a  favorite  with  the  army, 
and  with  Grant  and  Sherman  .  .  ."] 

Arms  reversed  and  banners  craped- 
Muffled  drums; 

Snowy  horses  sable-draped— 
McPherson  comes. 

But,  tell  us,  shall  we  know  him  more, 
Lost-Mountain  and  lone  Kenesaw? 


Brave  the  sword  upon  the  pall— 

A  gleam  in  gloom; 
So  a  bright  name  lighteth  all 

McPherson's  doom. 

Bear  him  through  the  chapel-door— 

Let  priest  in  stole 
Pace  before  the  warrior 

Who  led.  Bell-toll! 

Lay  him  down  within  the  nave, 

The  Lesson  read- 
Man  is  noble,  man  is  brave, 

But  man's— a  weed. 

Take  him  up  again  and  wend 

Grave  ward,  nor  weep: 
There's  a  trumpet  that  shall  rend 

This  Soldier's  sleep. 

Pass  the  ropes  the  coffin  round, 

And  let  descend; 
Prayer  and  volley— let  it  sound 

McPherson's  end. 

True  fame  is  his,  for  life  is  der- 
Sarpedon  of  the  mighty  war. 


ON  THE  SLAIN  COLLEGIANS 

.  .  .  What  troops 
Of  generous  boys  in  happiness  thus  bred  . . . 

Went  from  the  North  and  came  from  the  South, 

With  golden  mottoes  in  the  mouth, 
To  lie  down  midway  on  a  bloody  bed. 
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COMMEMORATIVE  OF  A  NAVAL  VICTORY 

. . .  But  seldom  the  laurel  wreath  is  seen 
Unmixed  with  pensive  pansies  dark; 

There's  a  light  and  a  shadow  on  every  man 
Who  at  last  attains  his  lifted  mark- 
Nursing  through  night  the  ethereal  spark. 

Elate  he  never  can  be; 

He  feels  that  spirits  which  glad  had  hailed  his  worth, 
Sleep  in  oblivion.— The  shark 

Glides  white  through  the  phosphorous  sea. 


From  JOHN  MARR  AND  OTHER  SAILORS 
OLD  COUNSEL 

OF  THE  YOUNG  MASTER  OF  A  WRECKED 
CALIFORNIA  CLIPPER 

Come  out  of  the  Golden  Gate, 

Go  round  the  Horn  with  streamers, 

Carry  royals  early  and  late; 

But,  brother,  be  not  over-elate— 

All  hands  save  ship!  has  startled  dreamers. 

THE  TUFT  OF  KELP 

All  dripping  in  tangles  green, 

Cast  up  by  a  lonely  sea, 
If  purer  for  that,  O  Weed, 

Bitterer,  too,  are  ye? 

THE  MALDIVE  SHARK 

About  the  Shark,  phlegmatical  one, 

Pale  sot  of  the  Maldive  sea, 

The  sleek  little  pilot-fish,  azure  and  slim, 

How  alert  in  attendance  be. 

From  his  saw-pit  of  mouth,  from  his  charnel  of  maw 

They  have  nothing  of  harm  to  dread, 

But  liquidly  glide  on  his  ghastly  flank 

Or  before  his  Gorgonian  head; 
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Or  lurk  in  the  port  of  serrated  teeth 
In  white  triple  tiers  of  glittering  gates, 
And  there  find  a  haven  when  peril's  abroad, 
An  asylum  in  jaws  of  the  Fates! 
They  are  friends;  and  friendly  they  guide  him  to  prey, 
Yet  never  partake  of  the  treat- 
Eyes  and  brains  to  the  dotard  lethargic  and  dull, 
Pale  ravener  of  horrible  meat. 

TO  NED 

Where  is  the  world  we  roved,  Ned  Bunn? 

Hollows  thereof  lay  rich  in  shade 
By  voyagers  old  inviolate  thrown 

Ere  Paul  Pry  cruised  with  Pelf  and  Trade. 
To  us  old  lads  some  thoughts  come  home 
Who  roamed  a  world  young  lads  no  more  shall  roam. 

Nor  less  the  satiate  year  impends 

When,  wearying  of  routine-resorts, 
The  pleasure-hunter  shall  break  loose, 

Ned,  for  our  Pantheistic  ports:— 
Marquesas  and  glenned  isles  that  be 
Authentic  Edens  in  a  Pagan  sea. 

The  charm  of  scenes  untried  shall  lure, 

And,  Ned,  a  legend  urge  the  flight— 
The  Typee-truants  under  stars 

Unknown  to  Shakespeare's  Midsummer-Night; 
And  man,  if  lost  to  Saturn's  Age, 
Yet  feeling  life  no  Syrian  pilgrimage. 

But,  tell,  shall  he,  the  tourist,  find 

Our  isles  the  same  in  violet-glow 
Enamouring  us  what  years  and  years— 

Ah,  Ned,  what  years  and  years  ago! 
Well,  Adam  advances,  smart  in  pace, 
But  scarce  by  violets  that  advance  you  trace. 

But  we,  in  anchor-watches  calm, 

The  Indian  Psyche's  languor  won, 
And,  musing,  breathed  primeval  balm 

From  Edens  ere  yet  overrun; 
Marvelling  mild  if  mortal  twice, 
Here  and  hereafter,  touch  a  Paradise. 
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THE  BERG 

A  DREAM 

I  saw  a  ship  of  martial  build 

( Her  standards  set,  her  brave  apparel  on ) 

Directed  as  by  madness  mere 

Against  a  stolid  iceberg  steer, 

Nor  budge  it,  though  the  infatuate  ship  went  down. 

The  impact  made  huge  ice-cubes  fall 

Sullen,  in  tons  that  crashed  the  deck; 

But  that  one  avalanche  was  all— 

No  other  movement  save  the  foundering  wreck. 

Along  the  spurs  of  ridges  pale, 

Not  any  slenderest  shaft  and  frail, 

A  prism  over  glass-green  gorges  lone, 

Toppled;  nor  lace  of  traceries  fine, 

Nor  pendant  drops  in  grot  or  mine 

Were  jarred,  when  the  stunned  ship  went  down. 

Nor  sole  the  gulls  in  cloud  that  wheeled 

Circling  one  snow-flanked  peak  afar, 

But  nearer  fowl  the  floes  that  skimmed 

And  crystal  beaches,  felt  no  jar 

No  thrill  transmitted  stirred  the  lock 

Of  jack-straw  needle-ice  at  base; 

Towers  undermined  by  waves— the  block 

Atilt  impending— kept  their  place. 

Seals,  dozing  sleek  on  sliddery  ledges 

Slipt  never,  when  by  loftier  edges 

Through  very  inertia  overthrown, 

The  impetuous  ship  in  bafflement  went  down. 

Hard  Berg  (methought),  so  cold,  so  vast, 
With  mortal  damps  self-overcast; 
Exhaling  still  thy  dankish  breath- 
Adrift  dissolving,  bound  for  death; 
Though  lumpish  thou,  a  lumbering  one— 
A  lumbering  lubbard  loitering  slow, 
Impingers  rue  thee  and  go  down, 
Sounding  thy  precipice  below, 
Nor  stir  the  slimy  slug  that  sprawls 
Along  thy  dead  indifference  of  walls. 
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PEBBLES 

IV 

On  ocean  where  the  embattled  fleets  repair, 
Man,  suffering  inflictor,  sails  on  sufference  there. 

v 
Implacable  I,  the  old  implacable  Sea: 

Implacable  most  when  most  I  smile  serene- 
Pleased,  not  appeased,  by  myriad  wrecks  in  me. 

VII 

Healed  of  my  hurt,  I  laud  the  inhuman  Sea- 
Yea,  bless  the  Angels  Four  that  there  convene; 
For  healed  I  am  even  by  their  pitiless  breath 
Distilled  in  wholesome  dew  named  rosmarine. 


From  TIMOLEON 

THE  RAVAGED  VILLA 

In  shards  the  sylvan  vases  lie, 

Their  links  of  dance  undone, 
And  brambles  wither  by  thy  brim, 

Choked  fountain  of  the  sun! 
The  spider  in  the  laurel  spins, 

The  weed  exiles  the  flower: 
And,  flung  to  kiln,  Apollo's  bust 

Makes  lime  for  Mammon's  tower. 

SHELLEY'S  VISION 

Wandering  late  by  morning  seas 
When  my  heart  with  pain  was  low- 
Hate  the  censor  pelted  me— 
Deject  I  saw  my  shadow  go. 

In  elf -caprice  of  bitter  tone 

I  too  would  pelt  the  pelted  one: 

At  my  shadow  I  cast  a  stone. 

When  lo,  upon  that  sun-lit  ground 
I  saw  the  quivering  phantom  take 
The  likeness  of  St.  Stephen  crowned: 
Then  did  self -reverence  awake. 
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MONODY 

To  have  known  him,  to  have  loved  him 
After  loneness  long; 

And  then  to  be  estranged  in  life, 
And  neither  in  the  wrong; 

And  now  for  death  to  set  his  seal- 
Ease  me,  a  little  ease,  my  song! 

By  wintry  hills  his  hermit-mound 

The  sheeted  snow-drifts  drape, 
And  houseless  there  the  snow-bird  flits 

Beneath  the  fir-trees'  crape: 
Glazed  now  with  ice  the  cloistral  vine 

That  hid  the  shyest  grape. 

FRAGMENTS  OF  A  LOST  GNOSTIC  POEM 
OF  THE  12TH  CENTURY 

#       **       # 

Found  a  family,  build  a  state, 
The  pledged  event  is  still  the  same: 
Matter  in  end  will  never  abate 
His  ancient  brutal  claim. 

a  #  # 

Indolence  is  heaven's  ally  here, 

And  energy  the  child  of  hell: 

The  Good  Man  pouring  from  his  pitcher  clear 

But  brims  the  poisoned  well. 

ART 

In  placid  hours  well-pleased  we  dream 
Of  many  a  brave  unbodied  scheme. 
But  form  to  lend,  pulsed  life  create, 
What  unlike  things  must  meet  and  mate: 
A  flame  to  melt— a  wind  to  freeze; 
Sad  patience— joyous  energies; 
Humility— yet  pride  and  scorn; 
Instinct  and  study;  love  and  hate; 
Audacity— reverence.  These  must  mate, 
And  fuse  with  Jacob's  mystic  heart, 
To  wrestle  with  the  angel— Art. 
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THE  ATTIC  LANDSCAPE 

A  circumambient  spell  it  is, 

Pellucid  on  these  scenes  that  waits, 
Repose  that  does  of  Plato  tell — 

Charm  that  his  style  authenticates. 

GREEK  ARCHITECTURE 

Not  magnitude,  not  lavishness, 

But  Form-the  Site; 

Not  innovating  wilfulness, 

But  reverence  for  the  Archetype. 


From  CLAREL 

OF  ROME 

[The  characters  here  are:  Derwent,  a  facilely  optimistic  Anglican 
priest,  a  mixture  of  monk  and  cavalier;  and  Rolfe,  an  American  whose 
experience  has  embraced  both  action  and  thought  in  a  way  not  un- 
like Melville  s  own.  Derwent  is  speaking.*} 

. . .  Rome's  guns  are  spiked;  and  they'll  stay  so. 
The  world  is  now  too  civilised 
For  Rome.  Your  noble  Western  soil— 
What!  that  be  given  up  for  spoil 

To-to ' 

'There  is  an  Unforeseen. 
Fate  never  gives  a  guarantee 
That  she'll  abstain  from  aught.  And  men 
Get  tired  at  last  of  being  free— 
Whether  in  states— in  states  or  creeds. 
For  what's  the  sequel?  Verily, 
Laws  scribbled  by  law-breakers,  creeds 
Scrawled  by  the  freethinkers,  and  deeds 
Shameful  and  shameless.  Men  get  sick 
Under  that  curse  of  Frederic 
The  cynical:  For  punishment 
This  rebel  province  I  present 
To  the  philosophers.  But,  how? 
Whole  nations  now  philosophise, 
And  do  their  own  undoing  now.— 
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Who's  gained  by  all  the  sacrifice 

Of  Europe's  revolutions?  who? 

The  Protestant?  the  Liberal? 

I  do  not  think  it— not  at  all: 

Rome  and  the  Atheist  have  gained: 

These  two  shall  fight  it  out— these  two; 

Protestantism  being  retained 

For  base  of  operations  sly 

By  Atheism/ 

.  .  .  'Oh, 
That  a  New-Worlder  should  talk  so!' 

'  'Tis  the  New  World  that  mannered  me, 
Yes,  gave  me  this  vile  liberty 
To  reverence  naught,  not  even  herself/ 

'How  say  you?  you're  the  queerest  elf! 
But  here's  a  thought  I  still  pursue— 
A  thought  I  dreamed  each  thinker  knew: 
No  more  can  men  be  what  they've  been; 
All's  altered— earth's  another  scene/ 

'Man's  heart  is  what  it  used  to  be/ 
'I  don't  know  that/ 

'But  Rome  does,  though: 
And  hence  her  stout  persistency. 
What  mean  her  re-adopted  modes 
Even  in  the  enemy's  abodes? 
Their  place  old  emblems  reassume. 
She  bides— content  to  let  but  blow 
Among  the  sects  that  peak  and  pine, 
Incursions  of  her  taking  bloom/ 
. . .  Considerate  uncommitted  eyes 
Charged  with  things  manifold  and  wise, 
Rolfe  turned  upon  good  Derwent  here; 
Then  changed:  'Fall  back  we  must.  Yon  mule 
With  pannier:  Come,  in  stream  we'll  cool 
The  wine  ere  quaffing.— Muleteer!' 
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ON  MAMMON 

[The  speaker  here  is  Ungar,  "a  wandering  Ishmael  from  the  West" 
a  descendant  of  Maryland  Catholics,  an  inheritor  of  the  Latin  mind, 
though  no  longer  in  the  Church  himself. ,] 

'As  cruel  as  a  Turk:  Whence  came 
That  proverb  old  as  the  crusades? 
From  Anglo-Saxons.  What  are  they?  .  .  . 
The  Anglo-Saxons— lacking  grace 
To  win  the  love  of  any  race; 
Hated  by  myriads  dispossessed 
Of  rights— the  Indians  East  and  West. 
These  pirates  of  the  sphere!  grave  looters- 
Grave,  canting,  Mammonite  freebooters, 
Who  in  the  name  of  Christ  and  Trade 
(Oh,  bucklered  forehead  of  the  brass!) 
Deflower  the  world's  last  sylvan  glade!  .  .  . 
Respond  to  this:  Old  ballads  sing 
Fair  Christian  children  crucified 
By  impious  Jews:  you've  heard  the  thing: 
Yes,  fable;  but  there's  truth  hard  by: 
How  many  Hughs  of  Lincoln,  say, 
Does  Mammon  in  his  mills,  to-day, 
Crook,  if  he  do  not  crucify?' 

UNGAR  AND  ROLFE 

"...  I  pray,'  said  Rolfe,  'a  word'; 

And  turned  toward  Ungar;  'be  adjured, 

And  tell  us  if  for  earth  may  be 

In  ripening  arts,  no  guarantee 

Of  happy  sequel/ 

'Arts  are  tools; 
But  tools,  they  say,  are  to  the  strong: 
Is  Satan  weak?  weak  is  the  Wrong? 
No  blessed  augury  overrules: 
Your  arts  advance  in  faith's  decay: 
You  are  but  drilling  the  new  Hun 
Whose  growl  even  now  can  some  dismay; 
Vindictive  in  his  heart  of  hearts, 
He  schools  him  in  your  mines  and  marts— 
A  skilled  destroyer.' 
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'But,  need  own 
That  portent  does  in  no  degree 
Westward  impend,  across  the  sea.' 

'Over  there?  And  do  ye  not  forebode? 
Against  pretences  void  or  weak 
The  impieties  of  "Progress"  speak. 
What  say  these,  in  effect,  to  God? 
"How  profits  it?  And  who  art  Thou 
That  we  should  serve  Thee?  Of  Thy  ways 
No  knowledge  we  desire;  new  ways 
We  have  found  out,  and  better.  Go- 
Depart  from  us;  we  do  erase 
Thy  sinecure:  behold,  the  sun 
Stands  still  no  more  in  Ajalon: 
Depart  from  us!"— And  if  He  do? 
(And  that  He  may,  the  Scripture  says) 
Is  aught  betwixt  ye  and  the  hells? 
For  He,  nor  in  irreverent  view, 
'Tis  He  distils  that  savour  true 
Which  keeps  good  essences  from  taint; 
Where  He  is  not,  corruption  dwells, 
And  man  and  chaos  are  without  restraint.' 

'Oh,  oh,  you  do  but  generalise 
In  void  abstractions.' 

'Hypothesise: 
If  be  a  people  which  began 
Without  impediment,  or  let 
From  any  ruling  which  foreran; 
Even  striving  all  things  to  forget 
But  this— the  excellence  of  man 
Left  to  himself,  his  natural  bent, 
His  own  devices  and  intent; 
And  if,  in  satire  of  the  heaven, 
A  world,  a  new  world  have  been  given 
For  stage  whereon  to  deploy  the  event; 
If  such  a  people  be— well,  well, 
One  hears  the  kettledrums  of  hell! 
Exemplary  act  awaits  its  place 
In  drama  of  the  human  race.' 

'Is  such  act  certain?'  Rolfe  here  ran; 
'Not  much  is  certain.' 
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'God  is— man. 
The  human  nature,  the  divine- 
Have  both  been  proved  by  many  a  sign. 
'Tis  no  astrologer  and  star. 
The  world  has  now  so  old  become, 
Historic  memory  goes  so  far 
Backward  through  long  defiles  of  doom; 
Whoso  consults  it  honestly 
That  mind  grows  prescient  in  degree; 
For  man,  like  God,  abides  the  same 
Always,  through  all  variety 
Of  woven  garments  to  the  frame/ 

'Yes,  God  is  God,  and  men  are  men, 
For  ever  and  for  aye.  What  then?  .  .  . 
But  leave  this:  the  New  World's  the  theme, 
Here,  to  oppose  your  dark  extreme  .  .  . 
Those  waste-weirs  which  the  New  World  yields 
To  inland  freshets— the  free  vents 
Supplied  to  turbid  elements; 
The  vast  reserves— the  untried  fields; 
These  long  shall  keep  off  and  delay 
The  class-war,  rich-and-poor-man  fray 
Of  history.  From  that  alone 
Can  serious  trouble  spring.  Even  that 
Itself,  this  good  result  may  own— 
The  first  firm  founding  of  the  state.' 

Here  ending,  with  a  watchful  air 
Inquisitive,  Rolfe  waited  him. 
And  Ungar: 

'True  heart  do  ye  bear 
In  this  discussion?  or  but  trim 
To  draw  my  monomania  out, 
For  monomania,  past  doubt, 
Some  of  ye  deem  it.  Yet  111  on. 
Yours  seems  a  reasonable  tone; 
But  in  the  New  World  things  make  haste: 
Not  only  men,  the  state  lives  fast- 
Fast  breeds  the  pregnant  eggs  and  shells, 
The  slumberous  combustibles 
Sure  to  explode.  'Twill  come,  'twill  come! 
One  demagogue  can  trouble  much: 
How  of  a  hundred  thousand  such? 
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And  universal  suffrage  lent 
To  back  them  with  brute  element 
Overwhelming?  What  shall  bind  these  seas 
Of  rival  sharp  communities 
Unchristianised?  Yea,  but  'twill  come!' 

'What  come?' 

'Your  Thirty  Years  (of)  War. 

'Should  fortune's  favourable  star 
Avert  it?' 

'Fortune?  nay,  'tis  doom/ 
'Then  what  comes  after?  spasms  but  tend 
Ever,  at  last,  to  quiet.' 

'Know, 
Whatever  happen  in  the  end, 
Be  sure  'twill  yield  to  one  and  all 
New  confirmation  of  the  fall 
Of  Adam.  Sequel  may  ensue, 
Indeed,  whose  germs  one  now  may  view: 
Myriads  playing  pygmy  parts- 
Debased  into  equality: 
In  glut  of  all  material  arts 
A  civic  barbarism  may  be: 
Man  disennobled— brutalised 
By  popular  science— atheised 

Into  a  smatterer ' 

'Oh,  oh!' 

'Yet  knowing  all  self  need  to  know 
In  self's  base  little  fallacy; 
Dead  level  of  rank  commonplace: 
An  Anglo-Saxon  China,  see, 
May  on  your  vast  plains  shame  the  race 
In  the  Dark  Ages  of  Democracy/ 

America! 

In  stilled  estate, 
On  him,  half-brother  and  co-mate— 
In  silence,  and  with  vision  dim 
Rolfe,  Vine,  and  Clarel  gazed  on  him; 
They  gazed,  nor  one  of  them  found  heart 
To  upbraid  the  crotchet  of  his  smart  .  .  . 
Nor  dull  they  were  in  honest  tone 
To  some  misgivings  of  their  own: 
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They  felt  how  far  beyond  the  scope 

Of  elder  Europe's  saddest  thought 

Might  be  the  New  World's  sudden  brought 

In  youth  to  share  old  age's  pains— 

To  feel  the  arrest  of  hope's  advance, 

And  squandered  last  inheritance; 

And  cry— 'To  Terminus  build  fanes! 

Columbus  ended  earth's  romance: 

No  New  World  to  mankind  remains!' 


EPILOGUE 

If  Luther's  day  expand  to  Darwin's  year, 

Shall  that  exclude  the  hope— foreclose  the  fear?  .  .  . 

Yea,  ape  and  angel,  strife  and  old  debate— 
The  harps  of  heaven  and  dreary  gongs  of  hell; 
Science  the  feud  can  only  aggravate- 
No  umpire  she  betwixt  the  chimes  and  knell: 
The  running  battle  of  the  star  and  clod 
Shall  run  for  ever— if  there  be  no  God. 

Degrees  we  know,  unknown  in  days  before; 
The  light  is  greater,  hence  the  shadow  more; 
And  tantalised  and  apprehensive  Man 
Appealing— Wherefore  ripen  us  to  pain? 
Seems  there  the  spokesman  of  dumb  Nature's  train. 

But  through  such  strange  illusions  have  they  passed 
Who  in  life's  pilgrimage  have  baffled  striven— 
Even  death  may  prove  unreal  at  the  last, 
And  stoics  be  astounded  into  heaven. 

Then  keep  thy  heart,  though  yet  but  ill-resigned— 
Clarel,  thy  heart,  the  issues  there  but  mind; 
That  like  the  crocus  budding  through  the  snow- 
That  like  a  swimmer  rising  from  the  deep- 
That  like  a  burning  secret  which  doth  go 
Even  from  the  bosom  that  would  hoard  and  keep; 
Emerge  thou  mayst  from  the  last  whelming  sea, 
And  prove  that  death  but  routs  life  into  victory. 


From  MELVILLE'S  MANUSCRIPTS 

IMMOLATED 

Children  of  my  happier  prime, 

When  One  yet  lived  with  me,  and  threw 

Her  rainbow  over  life  and  time, 

Even  Hope,  my  bride,  and  mother  to  you! 

O,  nurtured  in  sweet  pastoral  air, 

And  fed  on  flowers  and  light  and  dew 

Of  morning  meadows— spare,  ah,  spare 

Reproach;  spare,  and  upbraid  me  not 

That,  yielding  scarce  to  reckless  mood, 

But  jealous  of  your  future  lot, 

I  sealed  you  in  a  fate  subdued. 

Have  I  not  saved  you  from  the  drear 

Theft  and  ignoring  which  need  be 

The  triumph  of  the  insincere 

Unanimous  Mediocrity? 

Rest  therefore,  free  from  all  despite, 

Snugged  in  the  arms  of  comfortable  night. 

GOLD  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN 

Gold  in  the  mountain, 
And  gold  in  the  glen, 
And  greed  in  the  heart, 
Heaven  having  no  part, 
And  unsatisfied  men. 


TIME'S  LONG  AGO 

Time's  Long  Ago!  Nor  coral  isles 

In  the  blue  South  Sea  more  serene 

When  the  lagoons  unruffled  show, 

There  Fates  and  Furies  change  their  mien. 

Though  strewn  with  wreckage  to  the  shore, 

The  halcyon  haunts  it;  all  is  green, 

And  wins  the  heart  that  hope  can  lure  no  more. 
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THE  LAKE 

PONTOOSUC 

Crowning  a  bluff  where  gleams  the  lake  below, 

Some  pillared  pines  in  well-spaced  order  stand 

And  like  an  open  temple  show, 

And  here  in  best  of  seasons  bland, 

Autumnal  noontide,  I  look  out 

From  dusk  arcades  on  sunshine  all  about. 

Beyond  the  lake,  in  upland  cheer, 
Fields,  pastoral  fields,  and  barns  appear, 
They  skirt  the  hills  where  lovely  roads 
Revealed  in  links  through  tiers  of  woods 
Wind  up  to  indistinct  abodes 
And  faery-peopled  neighbourhoods; 
While  further  fainter  mountains  keep 
Hazed  in  romance  impenetrably  deep. 
Look,  corn  in  stacks,  on  many  a  farm, 
And  orchards  ripe  in  languorous  charm 
As  dreamy  nature,  feeling  sure 
Of  all  her  genial  labour  done, 
And  the  last  mellow  fruitage  won, 
Would  idle  out  her  term  mature; 
Reposing  like  a  thing  reclined 
In  kinship  with  man's  meditative  mind. 

For  me,  within  the  brown  arcade, 

Rich  life,  methought;  sweet  here  in  shade 

And  pleasant  abroad  in  air!— But,  nay, 

A  counter  thought  intrusive  played, 

A  thought  as  old  as  thought  itself, 

And  who  shall  lay  it  on  the  shelf!— 

I  felt  the  beauty  bless  the  day 

In  opulence  of  autumn's  dower; 

But  evanescence  will  not  stay  ! 

A  year  ago  was  such  an  hour 

As  this,  which  but  foreruns  the  blast 

Shall  sweep  these  live  leaves  to  the  dead  leaves  past. 

All  dies! 
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I  stood  in  reverie  long. 
Then  to  forget  death's  ancient  wrong 
I  turned  me  in  the  brown  arcade, 
And  there  by  chance  in  lateral  glade 
I  saw  low  tawny  mounds  in  lines, 
Relics  of  trunks  of  stately  pines 
Ranked  erst  in  colonnades  where,  lo, 
Erect  succeeding  pillars  show! 

All  dies!  and  not  alone 
The  aspiring  trees  and  men  and  grass; 
The  poet's  forms  of  beauty  pass, 
And  noblest  deeds  they  are  undone, 
Even  truth  itself  decays,  and  lo, 
From  truth's  sad  ashes  pain  and  falsehood  grow. 

All  dies! 

The  workman  dies,  and,  after  him,  the  work; 

Like  to  those  pines  whose  graves  I  trace, 

Statue  and  statuary  fall  upon  their  face: 

In  every  amaranth  the  worm  doth  lurk, 

Even  stars,  Chaldaeans  say,  fade  from  the  starry  space, 

Andes  and  Appalachee  tell 

Of  havoc  ere  our  Adam  fell, 

And  present  Nature  as  a  moss  doth  show 

On  the  ruins  of  the  Nature  of  the  aeons  of  long  ago. 

But  look— and  hark! 

Adown  the  glade, 
Where  light  and  shadow  sport  at  will, 
Who  cometh  vocal,  and  arrayed 
As  in  the  first  pale  tints  of  morn— 
So  pure,  rose-clear,  and  fresh  and  chill! 
Some  ground-pine  sprigs  her  brow  adorn, 
The  earthy  rootlets  tangled  clinging. 
Over  tufts  of  moss  which  dead  things  made, 
Under  vital  twigs  which  danced  or  swayed, 
Along  she  floats,  and  lightly  singing: 
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'Dies,  all  dies! 

The  grass  it  dies,  but  in  vernal  rain 

Up  it  springs,  and  it  lives  again; 

Over  and  over,  again  and  again, 

It  lives,  it  dies,  and  it  lives  again. 

Who  sighs  that  all  dies? 

Summer  and  winter,  and  pleasure  and  pain, 

And  everything  everywhere  in  God's  reign, 

They  end,  and  anon  they  begin  again: 

Wane  and  wax,  wax  and  wane: 

Over  and  over  and  over  amain, 

End,  ever  end,  and  begin  again— 

End,  ever  end,  and  forever  and  ever  begin  again!' 

She  ceased,  and  nearer  slid,  and  hung 
In  dewy  guise;  then  softlier  sung: 
'Since  light  and  shade  are  equal  set, 
And  all  revolves,  nor  more  ye  know; 
Ah,  why  should  tears  the  pale  cheek  fret 
For  aught  that  waneth  here  below. 
Let  go,  let  go!' 

With  that,  her  warm  lips  thrilled  me  through, 

She  kissed  me,  while  her  chaplet  cold 

Its  rootlets  brushed  against  my  brow 

With  all  their  humid  clinging  mould. 

She  vanished,  leaving  fragrant  breath 

And  warmth  and  chill  of  wedded  life  and  death. 
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